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How International Religious 
Liberty Was Lost in ISIS 


By RUFUS W. WEAVER, D.D. 


Tur MOST IMPOR- 
TANT ISSUE before the world 
today is not the winning of 
the war; it is not the crea- 
tion of an international 
agency that will secure 
to the nations permanent 
peace; and it is not the 
political liberation of the 
masses of humanity now in 
subjection. The most im- 
portant issue is the secur- 
ing to all peoples the re- 
ligious liberty which we 
enjoy within the United States. This can be done only by 
making religious liberty the foundation stone of interna- 
tional collaboration. 


Civilization Faces the Crossroads of Destiny 


The opportunity presented to this generation has no 
parallel in Christian history. This is “an age on ages tell- 
ing.” A period of convulsion and social change in travail 
brings forth a more hopeless enslavement or a more fructi- 
fying emancipation of the human spirit. Man rises in the 
scale of value, and is endowed with a greater dignity, wher- 
ever there is accorded to him religious liberty. Today 
humanity has struck its tents and is on the march. Civiliza- 
tion at this dramatic moment is facing the crossroads of 
destiny. A choice which will determine the course of the 
ages is in the process of being made. 


Four Definitions of Religious Liberty 


Religious liberty today is variously defined. 

1. Religious liberty, to the Roman Catholic prelate in 
the United States, means freedom for his church, with all 
the rights and privileges that our Government accords to 
any religious group. ‘This freedom he is willing to accept 
on the ground that the Roman Catholics form in this coun- 
try a minority group. However, in lands where the Ro- 
man Catholics prevail, he demands that his church be 
made the official church, protected by the state through 
legislation, and that the toleration of other religious bodies 
be denied, or at least reduced to the least possible freedom 
of action, because this prelate maintains that the Church 
of Rome possesses al! truth, and that it is the duty of every 
state to destroy moral and religious errors. 

2. Religious liberty, to the clergyman of the Established 
Church, means the freedom of the Establishment in the 
control of all its internal administration. The Church of 
England and the Church of 


The First Commission on the League of Nations Which Met Soon After World 
War I to Consider International Relationships 


lested as he associates him- 
self with others holding 
like beliefs, and that those 
so associated shall enjoy as 
a natural right the propa- 
gation of their religious 
beliefs and convictions, un- 
hindered by any civil au- 
thority. 

This last conception of 
religious liberty is Amer- 
ica’s contribution to the 
science of government, and 
the supreme oDligation 
which now rests upon our American Government is to 
seek to expand into all lands this principle of religious 
freedom, securing in the process its implementation by all 
governments. The goal is the universal emancipation of 
the human spirit from every form of religious tyranny, and 
the outlawry of religious persecution everywhere on earth. 


Woodrow Wilson, the Protagonist of Inter- 
national Religious Liberty 


It was this noble purpose which inspired Woodrow Wil- 
son, as he began to plan a new world order in which the 
rights of the common man should be recognized and made 
the basis of a world league of nations. 

When President Wilson went to the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence in 1918, he carried with him a draft of the Covenant 
for the proposed League of Nations, which he had written 
himself. Article VII of this draft was as follows: 

“Recognizing religious persecution and intolerance as 
fertile sources of war, the Powers signatory hereby agree, 
and the League of Nations shall exact from all States seek- 
ing admission to it, the promise that they will make no law 
prohibiting or interfering with the free exercise of religion, 
and that they will in no way discriminate, either in law 
or in fact, against those who practice any particular creed, 
religion or belief, whose practices are not inconsistent with 
public order or public peace.” 


A Noble Effort That Met With Failure 


The story of the effort President Wilson made to incor- 
porate this Article into the Covenant should be told and 
retold. The years that have passed exhibit the disastrous 
effects which have followed its rejection. Had it been ap- 
proved, adopted, and properly implemented by the collabo- 
rating states, it is my opinion that this global cataclysm 
which we are now enduring could not have happened. 

While en route to the Peace 





Scotland are illustrations. 

3. Religious liberty, to the 
skeptical intelligentsia, is the 
right to reject religion in its 
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Conference, President Wilson 
called into conference on De- 
cember 10, 1918, all the Amer- 
ican delegation, and to them 





entirety and to portray all re- 
ligions as phases of man’s social evolution, to be discarded 
altogether as an antisupernatural science gains a complete 
sway in the thinking of all mankind. 

4. Religious liberty, according to the fundamental teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, is the recognition, the establishment, 
and the safeguarding of the rights of the individual, to 
the end that in all matters pertaining to religion he may 
act freely in giving expression to his religious attitudes 
and convictions; that he shall neither be enjoined nor mo- 
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he declared that the coming 
meeting would be “the first conference in which decisions 
depended upon the opinion of mankind.” ‘To this body 
of leaders he spoke as a prophet when he said that if the 
will of the people were not followed, civilization would 
“soon be involved in another breakup of the world and 
when such a breakup of the world came, it would not be 
a war, but a cataclysm.” 

He cried to the distinguished group that surrounded 
him—statesmen, diplomats, scholars, experts in the realm of 
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. international law—“‘Tell me what is right and I will fight 
for it; give me a guaranteed position.” 


A Courageous, Militant Idealist 


Woodrow Wilson had become, because of his courageous 
and militant idealism, the hope of an oppressed and war- 
weary Europe. The eyes of mankind, kindling with a new 
light, beeause their long-suppressed desires for freedom 
seemed now attainable, were turned toward this man, the 
‘Chief Executive of the freest country on earth. History 
has no record of a welcome such as he received wherever 
he went. The goal of the World War, he had declared, 
was “to make the world safe for democracy.” He knew 
—for he was a student of history, a statesman with deep in- 
sight, and a follower of the teachings of Christ—that no 
democracy can long endure that fails to recognize religious 
freedom as the God-given right of every man. He hated 
every form of tyranny, the vilest of which is religious per- 
secution. He, as few of his day, knew that the English 
common law, the American Bill of Rights, and the separa- 
tion of church and state were the foundation stones of 
American democratic institutions. He saw that a free 
world was achievable only as mankind, framing a new in- 
strument for the preservation of peace, would make these 
foundation stones the basis of the Covenant for the pro- 
posed League of Nations. He recognized that the col- 
laborating nations did not have the tradition of the Eng- 
lish common law, and that most of them were unwilling 
to sever the existing union of church and state, but he 
did cherish the hope that the primary article in an inter- 
national bill of rights could be secured, and to this end 
he wrote, defended, and pleaded for Article VII of his 
draft of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


The Drafting of the Covenant 


The Commission on the Drafting of the Covenant had 
nineteen members, and between February 3 and February 
13, 1919, it held ten meetings. Sir Robert Cecil, chairman 
of the British delegation, proposed as a substitute for the 
article drafted by President Wilson, the following: 

“Recognizing religious persecution and intolerance as 
fertile sources of war, the High Contracting Parties agree 
that political unrest arising therefrom is a matter of con- 
cern to the League and authorize the executive Council, 
whenever it is of the opinion that the peace of the world 
is threatened by the illiberal action of the Government 
of any State toward the adherents of any particular creed, 
religion, or belief to make such representation or take such 
steps as will put an end to the evil in question.” 

The adoption of this substitute would have brought re- 
ligious persecution and intolerance within the purview of 
the Exetutive Council, but it would not have imposed 
upon the High Contracting Parties the acceptance of reli- 
gious freedom. 

Tentative agreement was reached upon the important 
matter when the Drafting Committee on the Covenant 
brought in Article XIX in lieu of President Wilson’s Ar- 

‘ticle VII: 

“The High Contracting Parties agree that they will make 
no law prohibiting or interfering witb the free exercise of 
religion and that they will in no way discriminate either 
in law or in fact, against those who practice any particular 
creed, religion, or belief, whose practices are not inconsistent 
with public order or public morals.” When this article 
came up for further discussion, February 8, 1919, it was at 
once apparent that there was considerable open and still 
more hidden difference of opinion as to its inclusion. Lord 
Cecil wanted some changes made. President Wilson 
stressed his desire to prevent in the future religious perse- 
cutions or wars. ‘Two days later he offered a substitute 
for Article XIX: 

“The High Contracting Parties agree that they will make 
no law prohibiting or interfering with the free exercise 
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of religion and they resolve that they will not permit the 
practice of any particular creed, religion, or belief whose 
practices are inconsistent with public order or public mor- 
als, to interfere with the life, liberty, or pursuit of happi- 
ness of their people.” This was adopted. The committee 
felt that the statement lacked the usual clarity that char- 
acterized the writings of President Wilson. 


A Fatal Decision 


The matter was reopened on February 13, 1919.  Presi- 
dent Wilson was absent. Colonel House, who rarely spoke, 
declared that President Wilson attached great importance 
to religious liberty. Baron Makino, acting upon the in- 
structions of the Japanese Government, insisted that the 
article on religious freedom was a good place to insert racial 
equality. Venizelos, of Greece, thought that it would be 
wise to postpone action upon religion and race until after 
the League of Nations had been well established. So on 
this fateful thirteenth of February, 1919, the Drafting Com- 
mittee made its final report: 

“The Committee feel that in view of the complications 
of this question, it would be preferable to omit this article 
altogether. If, however, there is a strong feeling in the 
Commission that some action should be inserted, they sug- 
gest the following: “The High Contracting Parties agree 
that they will not prohibit or interfere with the free exer- 
cise of any creed, religion, or belief whose practices are 
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not inconsistent with public order or public morals, and 
that no person within their respective jurisdictions shall be 
molested in life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness, by 
reason of his adherence to any such creed, religion, or 
belief.’ ” : 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted by 
the Commission, and the international proscription of re- 
ligious persecution was lost. Thus President Wilson met 
his first and his most fatal defeat. 


President Roosevelt and the Freedom of Religion 


Following the appointment of Myron C. Taylor, Decem- 
ber 25, 1939, as ambassador to the Vatican, President Roose- 
velt called to the White House, in February, 1940, official 
representatives of the Seventh-day Adventists, the Luther- 
ans, and the Baptists of this country. These bodies, through 
appropriate channels, had protested against the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with the Roman Catholic 
Church. The President declared that he could handle the 
world situation better if he had an envoy who enjoyed the 
privilege of an immediate entree to the Holy Father, and 
that his motive was the furtherance of an early peace. 

The most important statement made to us by President 
Roosevelt was his announcement of his support of the Four 
Freedoms, and this was made eleven months before his 
speech to the Congress, when these freedoms were first made 

ublic. The Four Freedoms, as given to us who had been 
invited by the President, were Freedom of Religion, Free- 
dom of Information, Freedom From Fear, and Freedom of 
Commerce. Speaking to Congress January 6, 1941, the 
President changed Freedom of Religion to Freedom of Wor- 
ship, giving it second place in the list of Four Freedoms. 
For many months we have heard little or nothing about the 
Freedom of Worship. The Dumbartor’ Oaks Conference 
gave no consideration to it. The situation in the present 
World War parallels that of 1918. Victory draws nearer. 
The planning for the preservation of a just and durable 
peace by the United States, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia 
ignores that which is basic, that which is most essential, that 
which is God-given, namely, religious liberty. We defaulted 
in 1919. Shall the friends of religious freedom be so indo- 
lent, so indifferent, so inactive that in 1945 we will default 
again? 


Our Cover Picture 


THROUGHOUT all the stirring years that served as a prel- 
ude to American freedom the Liberty Bell has played a 
very dramatic and important part. From the time when 
first it swung in the high white tower of Independence Hall 
and pealed out the alarms of danger or calls to action, down 
to the present time when it hangs silent and still, the Lib- 
erty Bell has been universally regarded as America’s most 
precious relic. 

Engraved upon its surface is a prophetic inscription from 
the book of Leviticus, “Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

This historic bell first rang in 1753, when it called for 
the meeting of the Provincial Assembly. Through recur- 
rent years it has sounded out notes of protest against tyr- 
anny and injustice. When victories were won, it too joined 
in joyous paeans of praise and thanksgiving. Yes, and 
through the years when America buried her Presidents, 
Washington, Jefferson, and John Adams, this famous bell 
tolled a nation’s dirge for her illustrious dead. It was while 
slowly ringing a requiem for the funeral of Chief Justice 
Marshall in 1835 that the bell cracked. 

Thus its voice was hushed, but the echoes of its notes 
of yesteryear linger on. During the eighteenth century 
it summoned a liberty-loving nation into existence. Today, 
in this twentieth century, when the bell hangs mute and 


‘ quiet, it still holds a patriotic corner in the hearts of all 


freedom-loving Americans. 
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Why We Keep Church 


and State Separate 


By DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY, Ph.D. 


Professor Emeritus of History, Columbia University 


Tix wispoM of the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States was nowhere more evident than in the 
clauses of that great document which provided for the com- 
plete separation of church and state. Taught by the ex- 
amples of ecclesiastical meddling in, or domination over, 
political affairs in the colonial period and in the countries 
of the Old World, they determined to launch the new 
republic with a charter which freed the citizen in his po- 
litical capacity from any restrictions or discriminations put 
on him in consequence of his religious belief or unbelief. 
The periinent passages in the Constitution are as follows: 
1. “No religious test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust under the United States” 
(Article VI); 2. “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” (Amendment I.) It is true that these provisions 
of the national charter did not apply to the several States, 
whose “sovereignty” the convention at Philadelphia was 
careful to guard at many points, and some of which for 
several years preserved religious discriminations in their 
constitutions. But under the influence of the national 
charter such States gradually eliminated religious restric- 
tions from the revised constitutions until the separation 
of church and state was recognized throughout the country 
as a fundamental principle of Americanism. 

This principle has never been acceptable in certain ec- 
clesiastical circles, and recently there have appeared attacks 
against it in some religious journals. The argument of one 
such attack is as follows: The church, by divine commis- 
sion, is charged with the guardianship of the morals of 
the community; hence, since our political morals suffer 
from the evils of dishonesty, hypocrisy, and partisan rivalry, 
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it is the right and duty of the church to “interfere’’ in poli- 
tics in order to preserve the state from disintegration. 
It is a subtle argument, but a specious one. The testimony 
of history, however, from the days of St. Augustine to those 
of Pope Pius XII shows that it has been urged less out 
of concern for the welfare of the state than out of de- 
sire for the exaltation of the church. The speciousness 
of the argument lies in the fact that it extends the 
authority of the church beyond its legitimate limits. We 
readily agree that the church has a duty to improve men’s 
morals—a duty which it has striven faithfully to fulfill 
through the ages. But it is a social and not a political duty. 
Its proper function is rather, through the offices of its min- 
istry, to stimulate the sense of religious responsibility in 
the individual and the community, than to seek to control 
or direct the political organs of the state. Where it has 
succeeded in controlling these organs, it has always used 
them for the advancement of its own power, whether in 
Lutheran Germany, Calvinistic Geneva, Puritan New Eng- 
land, or papal Spain. 

Now, there are three relations in which the church may 
stand to the state. The first is what we call theocracy, or 
literally God-rule. It is far the oldest of the three, dating 
from the time when the fifth century pope Gelasius I an- 
nounced the doctrine of the two swords: the one in the 
hands of the temporal ruler, to be wielded in obedience to, 
and defense of, the church; the other in the hands of the 
pope, the vicar and vice-regent of God on earth. All 
through the Middle Ages the Roman church, which was 
the only church in Western Europe, upheld this doctrine, 
by virtue of which the popes deposed kings from their 
thrones, excommunicated princes, placed countries under 
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ban and interdict, and exacted tribute from their treas- 
uries. With the emergence of the national states these 
papal powers were immensely curtailed, and even in coun- 
tries which remained Catholic after the Protestant upheaval, 
the rulers and the people more and more resented the in- 
terference of Rome in their domestic affairs. Threats of 
excommunication no longer terrified kings who were sup- 
ported by royal armies and backed by national sentiment. 
The subtler persuasive influence of the Jesuits in court 
circles replaced the haughty orders of papal legates, and the 
mandatory exactions of tribute in the shape of tithes and 
annates gave way to the grateful acceptance of the volun- 
tary offerings of Peter’s pence. If there was a faint echo 
in the New England of the seventeenth century of the 
Protestant brand of theocracy, represented by Calvin in 
Geneva and Knox in Edinburgh, it soon faded out and 
the magistrates ceased to take orders from the Puritan 
clergy. 

At the opposite pole from theocracy is the doctrine of 
Erastianism, so named from the Swiss theologian Erastus. 
This is the theory of the domination of the church by the 
state. It was a reaction against theocracy, the swinging 
of the pendulum to the other extreme. Conspicuous ex- 
amples of Erastianism were furnished by Germany and 
England in the sixteenth century. In the former country, 
after nearly forty years of religious strife following Martin 
Luther’s nailing of his ninety-five theses to the door of the 
Castle Church at Wittenberg, the Peace of Augsburg was 
concluded in 1555. It decreed the pernicious doctrine that 
the ruler of each principality should prescribe the religion 
for his subjects. ‘‘Cuius regio, eius religio” was the for- 
mula—Whose the realm, his the religion. And even the 
princes themselves were limited to the choice of Catholli- 
cism or Lutheranism, no tolerance being given to the doc- 
trines of Calvin, Zwingli, or the Unitarian Socinus. Thus 
the people had their religion prescribed for them by the 
territorial lords, who were in absolute control of the church 
as well as of the land. A lay persecution succeeded to a 
clerical persecution; and, as Professor Pollard states, “in- 
stead of a remote prospect of being burnt, the German dis- 
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senter after 1555 enjoyed the more imminent prospect of 
being banished.” Luther had announced the doctrine of 
the liberty of the individual conscience; but less than a 
decade after his death his nominal followers had sanctioned 
the repudiation of his declaration. England offers an even 
more striking. example of Erastian tyranny, as it was more 
consolidated and uniform. King Henry VIII in 1534 de- 
clared himself head of the English church, assuming the 
authority of the repudiated pope, Clement VII. He con- 
fiscated the wealth of the monasteries, prescribed the forms 
of worship, and executed with equal malignity the Cath- 
olics who remained faithful to Rome and the dissenters 
who refused to acknowledge his own supremacy. ‘This 
unfortunate schism, which entailed civil-religious strife on 
the country for a century and a half, takes on an additional 
sinister aspect when we realize that King Henry’s Erastian 
church was founded on his resentment against the pope for 
refusing to sanction his divorce from Catherine of Aragon 
in order that he might marry his mistress, Anne Boleyn— 
whom he presently executed for adultery. 

The third type of relation between church and state is 
that expressed in Cavour’s famous slogan for a united 
Italy: “A free church in a free state.” ‘The church, freed 
from the Erastian pressure of the state, was to be undis- 
turbed in its ministrations of spiritual edification, personal 
consolation, and charitable benevolence; the state was to 
be free from any ecclesiastical dictation or doctrinal coer- 
cion. This was the type of state-church relation wisely 
adopted by the fathers of our country; and it has been 
zealously guarded through the century and a half of our 
national existence. It has kept us free, except for the 
rarest occasions, from those religio-political conflicts which 
have constantly vexed the countries of the Old World and 
which have their roots in the century-long pretensions of 
the church to control legislation, administration, and edu- 
cation. sa 

There are compelling reasons why we should hold fast 
our traditional policy of the complete separation of church 
and state. First of all, it guarantees religious liberty: lib- 
erty for the church to devote itself to its legitimate task 
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The Theocratic Form, Where the Church Rules the 
State, Was the System in Use During the Long 
Years of the Middle Ages 
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In This Type, Where the Ruler Prescribes the Reli- 
gion for His Subjects, the State Holds the Govern- 
ing Hand Over the Church 
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of providing spiritual nourishment for the individual; and 
liberty for the state to conduct its public affairs without 
either a compliant or a defiant regard to the voice of an 
institution claiming a higher authority. It is something 
more than toleration which characterizes the separation of 
church and state. For toleration implies a concession, moti- 
vated by expediency or necessity; whereas genuine reli- 
gious liberty does away with any need for concession by re- 
moving the pretension to infallibility on which toleration 
is based. We tolerate only that of which we disapprove 
and secretly believe to be wrong. There is no clearer or 


more convincing argument for the separation of church - 


and state than that contained in Thomas Jefferson’s famous 
statute of religious liberty and in the measures which he 
proposed and eventually carried through for the revision 
of the law code of Virginia. His words here should be as 
familiar to every American citizen as his equally impressive 
sentences of the Declaration of Independence. ‘They are 
in part: 

“Well aware that the opinions and beliefs of men de- 
pend not on their own will, but follow involuntarily the 
evidence proposed to their minds; that Almighty God hath 
created the mind free; . . . that all attempts to influence 
it by temporal punishments or burthens or by civil inca- 
pacitations tend only to beget habits of hypocrisy and mean- 
ness; .. . that the impious presumption of legislature and 
ruler, civil as well as eccelsiastical, who being themselves 
but fallible and uninspired men, have assumed dominion 
over the faith of others, . . . hath established and main- 
tained false religions over the greater part of the world and 
thro’ all time; . . . that the opinions of men are not the 
object of civil government nor under its jurisdiction; . . . 
that our civil rights have no dependence on our religious 
opinions any more than on our opinions in physics’ or 
geometry; . . . that errors cease to be dangerous when it 
is freely permitted to contradict them: We, the General 
Assembly of Virginia, do enact that no man shall be com- 
pelled to frequent or support any religious worship . . . 
nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or burthened 
in his body or goods . . . on account of his religious opin- 
ions or beliefs.” 

One may say, But surely these propositions of Thomas 
Jefferson are accepted as axiomatic today! Unfortunately, 
they are not. Religious zealots still insist on the attempt 
to coerce men’s conscience by calling upon the civil power 
to enforce orthodoxy of opinion, as is shown by the fre- 
quent attempts to enforce the various purely religious laws 
that are found on the statute books of many of our States. 

It is not alone because of its invasion of the sacred 
right of private judgment that the “orthodox” pretension 
to finality is a threat of progress. It is also, if logically fol- 
lowed, a menace to democracy. The Roman church has too 
often taught that it is the right of the church to interfere 
in politics. All history attests this, and the Romanist of 
today, far from denying such teaching, approves it. A re- 
cent writer, for instance, says that the priest has a “duty 
as a priest to talk about morality, ethics, right thinking in 
any of its phases, and to do it as a priest, under the guid- 
ance of his bishop, in conformity with the policy of the 
church, in the humility of his dignity, as the most public 
of public citizens. In other words, I was affirming the right 
not of the churchman, but of the church, to interfere in 
politics.” The same writer speaks of “the church with 
its full exercise of authority over the whole scene of human 
living.” 

Even so distinguished a thinker and scholar as Leo XIII, 
in his encyclical on Human Liberty, declared that “justice 
and reason forbid the state to be atheistic, or what amounts 
to the same thing, to entertain identical sentiments toward 
different religions and to accord them all the same rights.” 
Pius IX, who was inclined to the liberal views of Alberti 
before his elevation to the papal throne, soon transferred 
his sympathies to the arch-conservative Cardinal Antonelli, 
and ‘in the eightieth article of his Syllabus of Errors of 
1864 declared an anathema on the proposition that “the 
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Roman Pontiff may and should be reconciled and com- 
promise with progress, liberalism, and modern civilization.” 
He opposed a stark non possumus to any suggestion of ac- 
cepting the ideals of modern democracy, and interposed 
his non expedit against the participation of good Catholics 
in the civil life of the Italian state. 

Let us not mistake concessions made to the spirit of in- 
tellectual and religious liberty, under conditions in which 
the church is, not in a position to enforce the doctrines 
so forthrightly stated in the official pronouncements of its 
infallible head, for approval of that spirit. Let us hold 
firmly to our American tradition of religious liberty, which 
can be enjoyed only in the atmosphere of the complete 
separation of church and state. 
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Latin Americans Fight 


Cultural Imperialism 


By GEORGE P. HOWARD 


Tu YOUNG INTELLECTUAL LEADERS of Brazil are pre- 
pared to fight any imperialism, economic or cultural, and 
feel that there must be independence of thought and ex- 
pression to preserve the integrity of the country, Profes- 
sor Alfranio Coutinho told the Inter-American Conference 
of Philosophy, which met last April at Yale University. 

Dr. Coutinho is on the staff of the University of Bahia, 
Brazil, and is editor of the Portuguese edition of The Read- 
er’s Digest. 

“In Brazil today, among the more conscious elements of 
the vanguard of the young intelligentsia, there is a move- 
ment to fight any imperialism, economic or cultural,” said 
Dr. Coutinho. 

“We do not repudiate the foreigner. We are even 
against the idea of enclosing the country within Chinese 
walls. On the contrary, the strongest tendency is to open 
the doors to all contributions of good will coming from 
outside. And this is more interesting than to receive only 
one influence that would be exclusive and dominant.” 

“We repudiate all attempts at controlling and all tend- 
encies toward uniformity, from either state or church, or 
from any other power, national or foreign. Our affiliation 
with Western culture is to be understood only in terms 
of freedom and of honoring and integrating our own re- 
gional characteristics.” 

Why are Latin Americans so resentful of any effort to 
isolate them or close their continent to certain outside 
influences? Why do they fight for the open door? The 
answer will be found in the colonial history of Latin 
America. 

During three hundred years of colonial government, 
Latin America lived under the severest restrictions that 
Spanish and Portuguese absolutism could impose. The 
creoles, pure-blooded Spaniards born in the colonies, were 


not allowed to trade except with Spain. Their exports 
had to be carried in Spanish ships. Only once a year was 
a foreign ship allowed to touch at a South American port 
for trade purposes. As the business interests of the creoles 
increased, these restrictions became increasingly irksome. 

In the early stages of the struggle for independence there 
was no desire to break away politically from the mother 
country. It was economic freedom that was uppermost in 
the thought of many of the early leaders in the revolt 
against Spain. Hence the quick protest of leaders of 
thought in Latin America in our day against any attempt 
to convert South America again into the private fief of a 
particular state or church. They will not tolerate the es- 
tablishment of a religious or intellectual quarantine over 
their countries. 

The settlement of the continents of North and South 
America assumed widely divergent patterns. An editorial 
which appeared in the Buenos Aires great daily, La Prensa, 
in October, 1943, summarizes these two different historical 
trends and interprets them. The fact that the editorial 
is Latin American and was written at a time when a dic- 
tatorial and reactionary government was suppressing free- 
dom and proposing to enforce the teaching of Roman 
Catholicism in the public schools, increases its significant 
bearing on the religious problem of Latin America. 

“Let it not be forgotten,” says La Prensa, “that the stream 
of immigration that flowed toward the northern continent 
was largely spontaneous. In lands that fell to the Spanish 
crown immigration was of a totally different sort. —To North 
America went groups of settlers who on their own initiative 
left their native lands seeking freedom, and above all free- 
dom of conscience. . . . Puritans, Catholics, Presbyterians, 
or independents, persecuted by Anglicans or by Catholics, 
if they dissented from Rome, emigrated from their country 
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because the predominating intolerance proscribed the free 
function of their religious worship. For all who came to 
the new lands there was freedom of work and freedom of 
conscience, full and equal individual rights for all... . 

“Here on our continent, on the other hand, a different 
system was established and very diverse also were the ef- 
fects of three centuries spent under the authority of the 
mother country. Absolutism characterized the govern- 
ment.... * 

“Everything that was fundamental was kept under the 
control of the sovereign with the advice of the Crown 
Councils. Immigration was limited only to those of His- 
panic origin and those who professed the religious faith 
which not only dominated the Spanish peninsula but which 
excluded all other faiths. . . . Education was so completely 
neglected by the government that at the commencement 
of the nineteenth century the number of literates among 
the population was very scarce. 

“The influence of all these adverse factors, weighed 
heavily in our slow and painful social and economic evolu- 
tion, which never went very far beyond the most rudimen- 
tary conditions. Thus poorly equipped were we on the 
eve of our struggle for independence. We suddenly found 
ourselves possessed of an immense territory with only one 
inhabitant to every seven square miles! At that same pe- 
riod, however, the inhabitants of the United States were 
over seven millions and their infiuence on world affairs, 
due to théir power and culture, was an accomplished fact. 

“There we have the patent results of two different poli- 
cies; the one held liberty as its norm, the other exercised 
its greatest zeal in suffocating the most elemental manifes- 
tations of liberty.” 

This editorial of the great Buenos Aires newspaper gives 
us in a nutshell a penetrating analysis of the problem of 
Latin America. It is not only the problem of a bad start 
politically, economically, and morally, but the problem of 


a continental lag due to isolation and strict paternalistic 


control. 

Another Latin American statement of the disparity be- 
tween North and South America appears in America, a lib- 
eral magazine published in Havana, Cuba. It says in part: 

“The thirteen American colonies, were founded by pil- 
grims who fled from religious and political intolerance and 
who reached the shores of America with the purpose of es- 
tablishing a new society based on respect and liberty for 
man. Their first governments were pure democracies and 
a very significant detail is the fact that the first assemblies 
of those simple and austere colonials for the purpose of 
dealing with the affairs of government, were held in the 
same building that served as a place of worship. Such 
was the intimate relation between their faith and their 
social and political ideas. 

“Latin America is the reverse of the coin. Among us 
Roman Catholicism has always been incompatible with 
democracy. During the period of the conquest and in co- 
lonial times the official religion served the purpose of weak- 
ening consciences so that the peoples would more easily 
tolerate despotism and be more ductile under oppression. 
Clerical and absolutist Spain employed the physical force 
of her soldiers and the moral influence of her priests in a 
perfect partnership which led to the enchaining of these 
embryonic settlements and their more easy exploitation. 
Democracy appeared in our lands in answer to the instinc- 
tive cry of popular agony and under the inspiration of 
Anglo-Saxon democracy and the emotional impulse of the 
French Revolution. In the north democracy was born un- 
der the shadow of religion; here, among us, it appeared in 
spite of religion.” 7 


1 The Danger of Intolerance” by Mario Clerena Rodriguez in America, Havana, 
Cuba, May, 1943. 
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The religion which nurtured democracy in the north 
was a way of life. It grew out of the very spiritual concep- 
tion of religion which was shared by the mystics of the 
fourteenth century, Tauler, Suso, and the Imitation. Un- 
fortunately, during that same period there grew up in Spain 
a very different conception of religion. The eight cen- 
turies during which the Spanish people had been fighting 
the Moors gradually formed in their minds the idea that 
religion is loyalty to a warrior leader, to a flag, to a group, 
to an organization. During those eight hundred years 
they fought against those who were not only enemies of 
the state, but also of Christianity. And so the Christian 
became a warrior and every warrior seemed to become ipso 
facto a Christian. War and religion were almost one and 
the same thing. Christian duty consisted in fighting. 
Bravery covered all sins. ‘The very activities of the Jesuit 
order,” says Luis Alberto Sanchez, “so frequently combated 
in colonial South America as well as in the later repub- 
lican period, may be better understood if one remembers 
that the founder of that religious order had two well-defined 
qualities: he was a soldier and he was a Spaniard.” ‘This 
pugnacious and intolerant quality of the Spanish church 
is still potent today in the Roman Catholicism of Latin 
America. 

The soldiers and captains who had driven the Moors out 
of Spain, now turned their attention to the millions of in- 
fidels to be dominated, plundered, and converted to Chris- 
tianity in newly discovered America. The New World 
offered thrilling adventures, boundless wealth. The Span- 
iards lost their mental balance, and rapine, lust, and cruelty 
characterized their invasion of the New World. 

“They were in their own eyes a chosen people,” says 
Hume, “who under the shadow of the cross could do no 
evil; the Inquisition had sanctified cruelty in the service 
of Christ. Confiscation and death had been the portion 
of their own neighbors whose orthodoxy was doubtful; 
plunder and expulsion had been inflicted in the name of 
the faith on their Moorish kinsmen before the heaven- 
gazing eyes of their saintly queen. ... If it was welcome 
in the sight of God to burn and plunder Spaniards whose 
doctrine was questionable, how much more grateful would 
be the blood of. infidel savages who had no belief at all?” ? 

It was a forcible and ruthless process. But the’ con- 
quistadors were sincere, in spite of the mistaken methods 
they used and the superstitious and idolatrous nature of 
the faith they professed. They had not been nurtured in 
a religion that issued in ethical living and moral character. 
The sword and the cross were supposed to advance to- 
gether, but usually the cross lagged far behind. Latin 
America had a bad start. 

In Argentina recently (October, 1943) I asked Dr. Amer- 
ico Ghioldi if he thought that Latin Americans would look 
favorably on any effort to control the religious or cultural 
influences reaching their shores. Dr. Ghioldi is editor of 
the Buenos Aires daily La Vanguardia. He is also a mem- 


2 Martin A. S. Hume, The Spanish People. London: William Heinemann, 1901. 











ber of the Argentine Chamber of Deputies and a prominent 
authority on educational matters. In 1942 he was sent by 
the Argentine Government to the United States to study 
educational problems and progress in the United States. 
Here is part of his answer to my query: 

“As an Argentine I can reply to this question by recalling 
the historical experience of my country. When in 1853 
the Constitutional Assembly met to draw up the Constitu- 
tion by which we are governed, one of the fundamental 
questions to be faced was the following: whether to ratify 
a fundamental charter with the aim of assuring, maintain- 
ing, and perpetuating a religious uniformity in the popu- 
lation, even though this might mean a limitation of the 
number of inhabitants, or whether to fight against poverty, 
backwardness, and anarchy by adopting the policy of the 
open door and allowing the free influx of men and things 
and ideas. Our Constitution was therefore sanctioned on 
the following line: . . . ‘to assure the benefits of liberty, for 
ourselves, jor our descendants, and for all men everywhere 
who desire to live on Argentine soil.’ 

“Under the protection of this philosophy and these ideals, 
men of all nationalities and creeds came to our country, 
in the knowledge that they were protected by a liberal policy 
founded on religious freedom and sentiments of tolerance 
and mutual understanding. 

“For a good many years, therefore, we Argentines have 
understood what religious freedom meant to our material 
and mental progress. The Declaration of May, 1825, 
clearly stated the principles of our historical evolution. 
And in the pact of friendship signed during those same 
years with Great Britain, religious freedom for the English- 
speaking people was recognized. 

“For Argentina, therefore, religious freedom is a living 
element in our history, and the expression of a fundamental 
requirement in our final evolution. It has benefited us 





historically and been a strong factor in our civilization. 

“The work accomplished by English and American mis- 
sionaries has caused no disturbance nor stirred up any in- 
cidents. The variety of their work—preaching, social serv- 
ice, educational recreation, solidarity with one’s fellow 
man—is looked upon with sympathy by those of us who 
would like to see the social aspects of religion reunite men. 
As an educator, I cannot forget the contribution which a 
Protestant made to the development of education in my 
country when he introduced the Lancastrian method of 
teaching.” 

Pride in their liberal traditions is an integral part of the 
intellectual life of Latin America. It appears again and 
again. 

Commenting on the outbreak of persecution against the 
Protestants in Peru, an editorial in El Callao (August, 1943) 
says in part: 

“Happily, for more than thirty years, Peru has had reli- 
gious liberty. It was a victory won at great cost and one 
which we should not forfeit through carelessness, . . . and 
although our constitution declares that the state is to pro- 
tect the Roman Catholic religion, which the majority of 
our population professes, it is in duty bound to adopt a 
neutral attitude in relation to other faiths giving them 
their full constitutional rights. 

“The Catholic Church has rightly protested against the 
persecution of her priests and prelates in Germany, and 
the sympathy of the world has been with her in that pro- 
test. It cannot now be possible that a small group of Peru- 
vians should imitate or copy such religious persecutions and 
adopt an attitude which they have condemned in others.” 

To understand Latin Americans it will be necessary to 
reckon with their deep devotion to freedom. Imperialisms 
of all kinds, religious as well as economic, will be deeply 


resented. 
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“Conceived in Liberty, and Dedicated 


to the Proposition That 


All Men Are Created Equal” 


Abraham Lincoln’s Humanitarianism Embodied in the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Amendments of the American Constitution, Will Remain as Long as the 


American People Follow His Ideals 


By EDWARD F. ALBERTSWORTH, Ph.D. 


Tux HUMANITARIAN PHILOSOPHY of Abraham Lin- 
coln expressed by the above quotation from his Gettysburg 
Address of 1863 has been deeply ingrained in the thinking 
and practice of the American people. The religious and 
civil liberties inherent in humanitarianism are nurtured 
and protected as long as Americans continue to look to 
Lincoln, Washington, and Jefferson for their guidance in 
political matters. If, on the contrary, we become enmeshed 
in alien philosophies that are indifferent to, or in conflict 
with, basic American principles, we are liable to follow 
other gods and lose our birthright. It is well that as Amer- 
icans we have set aside national holidays as days of remem- 
brance in commemoration of the births of Lincoln and 
Washington, and on such occasions renew our consecration 
to their ideals. 

in Lincoln’s viewpoint, not only was the newly born 
American nation conceived in liberty, but it was also dedi- 
cated to a definite objective in furtherance of that liberty 
—the equality of men. The Great Emancipator carried into 
practical effect his philosophy when, in the Emancipation 
Proclamation of January 1, 1863, he freed the Negro slaves, 
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stating that upon this act he invoked the “considerate judg- 
ment of mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty God.” 
Although the primary purpose of Lincoln, therefore, seemed 
to be to further the natural, or physical, activity of men 
freed from the restraints of others, yet his philosophy was 
broad enough to include their civil and religious liberties 
if imperiled by acts of government. Had he lived longer 
he likely would have carried to fruition into positive law 
as well as Constitutional amendments, the ideals in which 
he believed. His assassination appeared to have ended his 
influence. 


The American Constitution Amended Because 
of Lincoln’s Humanitarian Philosophy 


But Lincoln’s untimely death did not quench the lofty 
ideals of liberty for which he had lived and died. Only 
eight months after his decease the American people, on De- 
cember 9, 1865, effectively ratified the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, abolishing slavery and involun- 
tary servitude except as punishment for crime. This step 
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This Photograph of Abraham Lincoln Shows Him in a Contemplative 
Mood. No American Official, Perhaps, Had More Burdens to Tax Heart 
and Strength While in Office Than Our Civil War President 


was necessary in order to make permanent and Constitu- 
tional the Emancipation Proclamation which was an ex- 
ecutive order of Lincoln as President, predicated upon his 
powers as Commander-in-Chief to put down the rebellion 
against the Union by impoverishing the economic well- 
being of the Confederacy. Moreover, the Proclamation, 
being restricted to those States in rebellion, could not in- 
clude loyal States where slavery still existed. The influ- 
ence of Lincoln, therefore, was the dominant factor in the 
Thirteenth Amendment; he was the exponent of its philos- 
ophy in his lifetime. 

Nor did the influence of the Great Emancipator end 
here. On July 9, 1868, the necessary three fourths of the 
several States of the Union ratified the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution which prohibited the States from 
depriving “any person of life, libérty, or property, without 
due process of law,” or denying to “any person” within 
their jurisdiction “the equal protection of the laws.” The 
emphasis in both these amendments was upon “any per- 
son,” not upon citizenship, so that even the “stranger within 
our gates,” the alien, was granted the beneficent safeguards 
of the American Constitution. Succeeding generations of 
Americans were to realize how powerful these safeguards 
were in protecting them in their civil and religious liberties, 
which but for them would have resulted in a homeland 
different from what it is today. 

Thus, the basic humanitarian philosophy of Abraham 
Lincoln became translated into the fundamental organic 
law controlling the Government of the United States and 
the several States, by which their supremacy was limited 
by the sovereign American people subscribing to certain 
principles. The British Parliament might be omnipotent 
in legislation, but the Union of American States was not. 
In America the individual, whether citizen or alien, of 
whatever color, creed, nationality, previous condition, or 
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future status, was to be protected in his liberty against his 
Government as well as against individuals. Hence, the 
minority had certain rights that had to be protected by the 
Government. Lincoln’s role in accomplishing this benefi- 
cent result has, { think, not been fully recognized, however 
much we as Americans have credited him for other achieve- 
ments in our heritage. 


Lincoln’s Philosophy of Freedom Based Upon 
the Bible, George Washington’s Writings, 
and the Declaration of Independence 


Lincoln lived during most of his lifetime in a pioneer, 
frontier American community, where the love of liberty was 
strong and where there was but little government restric- 
tive of human activity. It was natural for him, therefore, 
to be an individualist in politics. His was not an environ- 
ment of social or group consciousness. But the spiritual 
origins of Lincoln’s deep reverence for liberty are readily 
discernible. Despite his lack of a formal education, Lin- 
coln was a close student of the Scriptures, the writings 
‘of George Washington, and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. His inaugural addresses are replete with quota- 
tions from the Bible as well as invocations to Deity. The 
second Inaugural Address closed with the classical and im- 
mortal language: 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in.” 

And in the very brief Gettysburg Address he closed with 
the pious hope that “this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” He often said that he was deeply moved by the 
Biblical words on the Liberty Bell: “Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
With George Washington, Lincoln recognized “the Al- 
mighty Being who rules over the universe and who presides 
in the councils of nations,” and who is the “benign Parent 
of the human race.” 

In the historic debates with Stephen A. Douglas over 
slavery, Lincoln not only quoted profusely from Scripture, 
but referred constantly to the words of the Declaration of 
Independence, “that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” He held, therefore, that this nation could 
not exist “half slave and half free.’ How much more 
true it is that a nation cannot exist half slave and half 
free in its spiritual relations. The realm of liberty of re- 
ligion and freedom of conscience was really embraced in the 
broad confines of Lincoln’s humanitarianism. 


Lincoln’s Ideals Shared by the Supreme 
Court of the United States 


In an indirect sense it may be said that our highest judi- 
cial tribunal, the Supreme Court, likewise has reflected the 
idealistic philosophy of Abraham Lincoln, although of ne- 
cessity the Court from a Constitutional standpoint is bound 
only by provisions of the Constitution and not by the ut- 
terances or writings of individuals, whether publicists or 
private citizens. 

Shortly after the adoption of the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Amendments, the Court, in a few decisions, inter- 
preted these new amendments as applicable only to the 
protection of the newly freed slaves. But erelong a wider 
interpretation, and one more in harmony with the broad 
terminology of the amendments, was adopted and has been 
consistently followed. In a famous case in 1886, involving 
the claims of a Chinese alien to protection of his economic 
rights against arbitrary acts of this Government, this im- 
perishable language is found in the Court’s opinion: 

“The fundamental rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness considered as individual possessions are se- 
cured by those maxims of constitutional law which are the 
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monuments showing the victorious progress of the race in 
securing to men the blessings of civilization under the reign 
of just and equal laws. . . . The very idea that one man 
may be compelled to hold his life or the means of living, 
or any material right essential to the enjoyment of life, at 
the mere will of another, seems to be intolerable in any 
country where freedom prevails as being the essence of 
slavery itself.” 

The principles controlling governmental action here 
asserted are potential safeguards also for the religious and 
civil liberties of Americans, whatever creed they may pro- 
fess. The spirit of Abraham Lincoln’s “freedom” breathes 
in them and applies to all unlawful acts of government 
in relation to every person subject to its jurisdiction. The 
heavy and coercive hand of government cannot be tolerated 
to establish “economic slavery” or “religious tyranny.” 
For these are repugnant to “rights essential to the enjoy- 
ment of life.” 

While the utterances and decisions of the Supreme Court 
in more recent times in the field of economic activity are 
not so emphatic in their condemnation of governmental 
restraints of individuals, and while the Court may occasion- 
ally reflect the political and economic views of a given ad- 
ministration, or the majority of Americans at the moment, 
it has pretty closely followed in the civil and religious 
realms of human conduct the ideas of Lincoln as embodied 
in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments. In Lin- 
coln’s day American civilization was not so complex as it is 
today, with the mechanized industrialism of our age. The 
economic liberties of Americans are not, therefore, so wide 
as they were in the era of agriculture and small-scale busi- 
ness of Lincoln’s day. An increasingly serious problem 
for Americans today is the menace of mounting govern- 
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ment in a peacetime, as compared with a wartime, econ- 
omy. But in the “things of the spirit,” and man’s relation- 
ship to Deity, the influence of Lincoln’s humanitarianism 
is still supreme in American life. Legislators, judges, and 
governmental administrators should ever remember this 
when laws are proposed infringing upon this basic heritage. 


Lincoln and the Conscientious Objector 


In the war economy of the Lincoln administration, of 
necessity many stringent governmental regulations for 
which there were no precedents in the young republic had 
to be inaugurated. Some were of apparently doubtful con- 
stitutionality. Lincoln was accused by some of being a 
dictator, and many cases were carried to the Supreme Court 
and the inferior Federal tribunals questioning some of his 
acts as Chief Executive, as well as those of the Congress. 
In American history the vast powers exercised by Lincoln 
were not again duplicated until the first World War and 
the second World War. But except for holding invalid 
the act of Congress suspending the Writ of Habeas Corpus 
where no actual hostilities existed and where the civil au- 
thorities were in control, the Supreme Court uniformly 
sustained the war acts of Lincoln and his Congress. 

Despite these vast powers exercised by Lincoln and his 
administration during the struggle to abolish slavery and 
preserve the Union, Lincoln recognized the claims of con- 
scientious religious objectors not to engage in combatancy. 
From the foundation of the Republic, as enacted into law 
by the First Cong*ess, this had been the nation’s historic 
policy; Lincoln himself did not create it. However, a Chief 
Executive in the stress of a great emergency, conceivably 
might have pursued a rigorous policy of nonrecognition of 
the claims of noncombatants. But Lincoln’s humanitarian- 
ism as exemplified in his philosophy .of liberty was suffi- 
ciently broad to find a suitable place for the noncombatants, 
who, at the same time, did not obstruct prosecution of the 
great struggle in which the nation was then engaged. This 
is strong proof, in my opinion, that had Lincoln not met 
an untimely death, he would have perfected his humani- 
tarian philosophy into its full and natural flower of “reli- 
gious liberty” and “freedom of conscience.” But as al- 
ready seen, his successors carried such ideals into execution, 
into the Constitution itself. And they also in other na- 
tional crises faithfully observed Lincoln’s treatment of the 
conscientious objector in wartime, thereby recognizing 
that in America a dual kingdom of rendering to “Caesar 
the things which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things 
that are God’s” exists, and that the Government will re- 
spect the individual as the sole arbiter, because the indi- 
vidual alone has the responsibility of decision in his own 
conscience between the claims of God and those of the 
state. 


Undermining the Lofty Principles of Freedom 
Embodied in the Constitution Calls in 
Question Lincoln and His Philosophy 


There are those in American life today who believe we 
have entered upon an era wherein the Constitution is out- 
moded. They say that it was for the “horse-and-buggy” 
era. Such generalization is unsound. Conceding that cer- 
tain parts of the mechanics of the government created in 
the Constitution are imperfect, and that no perfect gov- 
ernment has ever existed in human relations, I believe it 
is fallacious to call in question the basic principles of lib- 
erty embodied in the organic act. Economic security and 
freedom can be reconciled through good administrators, 
who can make even bad laws work, and who can inter- 
pret the principles of the Constitution in an enlightened 
manner. But to attack the heritage of freedom transmitted 
to us in our Constitution is to destroy the humanitarian 
influence of Lincoln and those parts of Scripture asserting 
the lofty ideals of man’s freedom and responsibility to his 
Creator. By so doing, we bring down upon ourselves 
“economic slavery” and “religious tyranny.” 
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Where Shall Religion Be Taught? 


By H. H. VOTAW 


Tu ALARMING INCREASE in ivenile delinquency in 
our land in our day not only has brought serious thought 
to many minds but has been responsible for almost un- 
numbered plans being proposed for the betterment of 
conditions. 

Probably no other one thing has as many supporters as 
the proposal to give religious instruction in the public 
schools. Where the sentiment of a given community does 
not favor giving such instruction in public school buildings 
on school time, the idea of releasing children to go to 
churches of their choice, or to parish houses, or to some 
other place, is often accepted. 

The agitation for religious instruction in public schools 
is not confined to one section of the country. The Pasa- 
dena Star-News of October 14, 1944, reported that “ninety 
elementary schools in Los Angeles have made arrangements 
‘with the Inter-Faith Council for ‘released time’ weekday re- 
ligious courses,” and also that “weekday schools of religion 
are being held in 117 communities of northern California, 
as compared to 30 last year.” 

The superintendent of public instruction of one of the 
counties of North Carolina informs us that “the Council 
of Churches in North Carolina, through the local ministers, 
is proposing to put the teaching of Bible in the public 


‘ schools. They propose that the local churches in the com- 


munities pay the teachers that are recommended by the 
Council of Churches.” 

Between California and North Carolina, the Canadian 
border and the Gulf of Mexico, this ‘question of religious 
teaching on public school time is being considered in com- 
munity after community. 

One of the chief arguments of those who are crying for 
this is that the lack of it is primarily and almost entirely 
responsible for the increase of crime that we see among ju- 
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veniles. The American Lutheran, in its October, 1944, 
issue, carries on the front page an article from the pen of 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Mr. Hoover, after reciting conditions that prevail, 
says: 

“We can prevent crime and produce a noble citizenry. 
The answer lies in religious education. Religion reaches 
a part of man where sociology is ineffectual; it reaches his 
motives, his reason for pursuing a way of life. In the last 
analysis religion is the recognition of man’s dependence 
upon a superior Being and his obligation to observe a 
higher law. . . . We must, then, engender in our youth a 
sense of moral responsibility founded in religion, a religion 
that is not merely a method of worship, but a religion that 
embodies a creed and a code as well.” 

As a supplementary argument in favor of the plan for 
teaching religion in our schools, it is repeatedly stated that 
in the early days of the American republic practically all 
schools were church schools, and an increasing number of 
religious leaders refer to the American public schools as 
godless. Bishop John F. Noll, of the Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
diocese of the Roman Catholic Church, in writing on this 
subject, has gone so far as to give the following title to a 
book from his pen: “Our National Enemy No. 1”—Educa- 
tion Without Religion. 

Another writer has this to say: 

“Yesterday God was central in all education. The public 
school was a spiritual-minded institution. Today the pub- 
lic school is secular-minded. . . . Then every boy and girl 
in the public school received religious education in the 
schoolrooms of the state. Now no-one receives it there. 

“A nation cannot long continue half religious and half 
irreligious. If one half of our population has become 
spiritually illiterate and paganized within a single century, 
how long will it take for America to be totally paganized?” 

It is worth our while to give a little attention to the im- 
plications of such statements. It is true that in the days 
of the colonies, and in the early days of our national life, 
the schools were operated largely by religious denomina- 
tions. It should never be forgotten, however, that this 
method of educating the youth must have contained some 
very serious handicaps or it would not have been aban- 
doned. The churches, being dependent upon voluntary 
offerings, found it increasingly difficult to provide religious 
education in scattered communities. The state more and 
more came to recognize its responsibility for giving to every 
child an opportunity for learning. To do this it was 
necessary to tax all for the support of the schools. But it 
should ever be remembered that the state has no more 
right to tax citizens for the teaching of religion in the 
schools than to tax them for the teaching of religion in the 
churches. 

Public schools cannot be rightfully called godless insti- 
tutions. It is true that they do not teach religion; but it 
is equally true that they are not against religion. _Some- 
times we feel much inclined to call attention to the fact 
that godlessness seems almost as marked in certain pulpits 
as in any schoolroom. Some graduates of leading theolog- 
ical seminaries are wont to refer to Tehovah as a tribal 
deity of the Jews, and to refer to the moral law as contained 
in the Decalogue of the Old Testament as being on a par 
with the code of laws of Hammurabi. A good many 





Fortunate the Child Who in His Home Life Is Taught to Reverence 

God, Love His Fellow Man, and Cherish His American Birthright of 

Freedom. Still More Happy Will He Be if That Teaching Is Done Not 
Only by Word of Mouth but by Example 
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preachers we know have spent thankless hours trying to 
prove that the Ten Commandments are no longer in force. 
How can a religious leader who lightly tosses aside the 
commandments of God expect the children of his commu- 
nity to respect the enactments of human lawmakers? __ 

We warn our readers not to say we do not believe in 
religion or in religious teaching. But we affirm again that 
it is our unchanging conviction that religious instruction 
belongs to the home and the church, to 
the parents and those ministers of religion 
who have accepted the sacred call to pro- 
claim the gospel. Nothing will lead even- 
tually to more bitterness and strife, more 
petty bickering. and more religious intol- 
erance than to attempt to satisfy all the 
discordant elements of Christianity and 
Judaism by the teaching of religion by 
instructors paid from the tax funds of all. 
What President Grant said in a speech in 
Des Moines, Iowa, in 1875 is still sound 
advice: 

“Leave the matter of religion to the 
family altar, the church, and the private school, supported 


entirely by private contribution. Keep the church and 


state forever separate.” 

The dangers to our country seem to multiply as we get 
farther and farther from the nation’s birth. Our country 
is full of men who either have no knowledge of what went 


into the building of the nation, or are so egotistical that 


they Jook with scorn upon our national founders as igno- 


rant and unlearned men. 

While many of the clergy are apparenUy allowing their 
zeal for righteousness to blind their eyes to the lessons of 
history, a good many newspaper editors see clearly the dan- 
gers involved in the proposals being made. In an edi- 
torial entitled “ ‘Release Time’ Misses Real Issue,” the San 
Francisco News of August 4, 1944, responds to the request 
of a subscriber for the editor's opinion on the proposal to 
release public school children one hour each week “to at- 
tend classes of religious instruction at churches of their 
choice.’ Says the editor: 

“We believe that such a move would be at best a panacea, 
an evasion of a greater responsibility, a recognition that 
parents lack the courage in many, many instances to meet 
the real issue head on, and to subordinate their own con- 
venience to the greater need of religious instruction. 

“We recognize that the easiest way would be for us and 
everybody else to say, ‘Go ahead, let's do it. To oppose it 
is to be out of line with what is being done in communities 
where such a gesture has been made.’. . . 

“The point really, and in full effect, is this: Not enough 
children are being given religious instruction. Not enough 
are going to the church schools. Why? Because their par- 
ents do not require them to do so, do not ‘sell’ them, if 
we may employ that expression, upon the importance of 
such attendance. That is what we mean by lack of cour- 
age. Sunday is a day of picnics, and other recreation and 
relaxation—so many parents feel. Sunday school is usually 
at nine-thirty or at ten. That means the family must rise 
and breakfast in time to get the children off to Sunday 
school. The family cannot get out into the country, or 
do other desirable things, until after Sunday school is out. 

“Is it proper to meet that situation by using part of one 
of the school days, breaking into educational processes? 
Are the churches so poor in salesmanship that they cannot 
provide the proper lure, the proper persuasion, to secure 
child attendance at church school one afternoon a week 
after school, or for a time on Saturday, or at least on Sun- 
day? Is there a growing helplessness among parents in 
handling their home juvenile problems? 

“We complain of weakness in the school system on funda- 
mentals, on discipline of various kinds, on adequate prepa- 
ration of tender and receptive minds for the serious busi- 
ness of life. Then we proceed to break into the educational 
week with a proposal which, however well-intentioned, 
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THE CAMEL’S NOSE 


By W. F. JENKINS 


Alert the tent of principle 
Against attack insensible, 
Of innocence beware; 

For nothing is defensible 


Except from what we fear. 





will not make educational processes any smoother. .. . 

“We believe that this proposal, if adopted, will be a con- 
fession of weakness by both the church and the home, of a 
lack of effective co-operation between church and home, of 
an admission of inability to make ourselves realize that we 
must make sacrifices to gain the important things of life. 

“What will happen to Sunday schools if this plan goes 
through? Will they cease to exist? One can but wonder, 
and so wondering pass on to the question, 
When are we as a people going to find 
the courage, the determination, the will- 
ingness to forgo some of our ease and 
pleasure to provide time and effort to rec- 
ognize and embrace the eternal verities 
of human conduct?” 

Crossing the continent, we find a strik- 
ing editorial in the Lynchburg, Virginia, 
Daily Advance of November 17, 1944, 
which we quote in full and which we ap- 
prove entirely: 

“In the Commonwealth of Virginia the 
public school system is step by step de- 
serting the observance of religious freedom. Any practice 
that imposes in the classroom or through the direct influ- 
ence of teachers in the Classrooms any sort of religious direc- 
uion is a threat to religious freedom. 

“Thomas Jefferson gave to Virginia its Statute of Vir- 
ginia for Religious Freedom. On the frieze of the main 
entablature encircling the hall of the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Park in Washington is this quotation from Jef- 
ferson: ‘I have sworn upon the altar of God hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind of man.’ 

“In Richmond elementary and high school principals 
have approved the Amcz.‘can Bible Sodiety’s plan to spon- 
sor daily Bible reading ‘over a 32-day peiod between No- 
vember 23 and December 94’ The reading will take place, 
according to the published report, either at home or at 
school. James D. Harris, principal of Bellevue School, who 
supported the plan, is quoted as saying that ‘If we hesitate 
for fear of stepping on somebody's toes, we are not worthy 
of our positions,’ 

“We believe Mr. Harris to be stepping squarely on the 
toes of Thomas Jefferson and all others who believe in reli- 
gious freedom and who know that Jefferson’s Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Freedom has never been removed 
by legal means’ from being applicable today. 

“There was once a time in Virginia when religious free- 
dom was so prized that a statement such as that made by 
Mr. Harris would have resulted in his being ‘stepped on’ 
to the extent of removal from a place in the public schools. 
But few people seem any longer to be concerned with reli- 
gious freedom, with minority rights. The public schools 
increasingly are being used to disseminate any ideas what- 
soever that may be approved by the school authorities, re- 
gardless of statutes, established principles, and traditions. 
And seldom is any protest made. 

“The teaching of religion in the public schools is spread- 
ing rapidly in Virginia. Bible reading, such as that now 
approved by the school principals in Richmond, is teaching 
religion in the public schools. The practice no doubt exists 
in public schools in many parts of the State. This is not 
the ‘freedom of conscience’ espoused by Jefferson and pro- 
vided for by enactment into his famous statute. 

“The present trend, if continued, eventually will develop 
into a state religion, into an accepted teaching of Protestant 
Christianity in the public schools, and Protestant Christian- 
ity will thereby become the de facto official religion of the 
public schools. 

“If a majority of Virginians voted for such teaching, 
they would not be concerned with freedom of conscience, 
freedom of religion, with minority rights. And they would 
not see, would not be aware that church and state had be- 
come virtually one until after that condition officially ex- 
isted in fact if not in legally approved statute.” 

In America, October 14, 1944, Dorothy G. Wayman 
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quotes this paragraph from a statement by Frankland W. L. 
Miles, chief justice of Roxbury, Massachusetts, municipal 
court: 

“They talk about adding an hour a week of religious 
or ethical instruction in the public schools. Religion taught 
for an hour a week in school is not going to stick to a child 
who sees no religion practiced at home.” 

Before reaching this forceful climax Judge Miles had 
said, “We find delinquent parents behind three fourths 


of our juvenile cases. . . . People clamor for a curfew for 
juveniles now. It’s too late to ring a curfew; in too many 
homes there would be no parent there to see if juveniles 
checked in by 9 p.M.!” 

We hope our readers will forgive us for again mention- 
ing what seems to us too often overlooked, and yet of vital 
importance, namely, that if the state pays for religious 


teaching, it must eventually control religious teaching. 
All that the past teaches confirms this conviction. 


The Exaltation and Humiliation 
of the Russian Chureh 


By C. S. LONGACRE 


Wesitc ARE SOME VALUABLE LESSONS to be learned 


from the unfortunate experiences through which the state 
church of Russia passed. The Orthodox Church enjoyed 


special favors and preferential privileges from the Russian 
Government in the form of land grants and government 
funds in the support of religion from very early times. 
For centuries the state church could boast: “I sit a queen 
and shall see no sorrow.” But her day of retribution for 
making political and financial alliances with the state 
finally came, in a bitter harvest of humiliation. 

In his Religion and Communism, Julius Frederick 
Hecker says: 

“The unholy alliance of church and state in Russia had 
much to do with the progressive paralysis of the church and 
its present impotence. The church from its very inception 
in Russia was tied to the throne. The Christianizing of the 
Russian people . . . went on under the direct initiative of 
the ruling princes, and from the very beginning the church 
leaned upon the strong arm of the state. At times in Rus- 
sian history the throne has been empty or has been occu- 
pied by weaklings, and on these occasions the church took 
over the rudder of state. . . . Throughout these vicissitudes 
of the Russian church and state there was never any sepa- 
ration between the two; but, generally speaking, the state 
grew the stronger and, in the early eighteenth century, 
brought the church completely under its domination, mak- 
ing it practically a department of state, something of a po- 
lice force over the consciences of the people.” 

By accepting government favors and subsidies, “the Rus- 
sian church began to be ruled by Russian bishops chosen 
by the ruling princes,” and became a servile tool for the 
state, losing its independence and freedom of action in 
spiritual functions. 

The land grants given to the Russian church by the 
state, and the estates that were received from the faithful, 
were known as “The Episcopal Estates,” and were very 


-large. 


“By the seventeenth century it [the Russian church] actu- 
ally owned one third of all the land in Russia, besides thou- 
sands of peasant serfs.” 

“The property and wealth of the church,” according to 
the report of the Holy Synod in 1914, “was enormous. It 
owned 7,000,000 desyatins [a desyatin equals 2.7 acres] of 
land and many commercial enterprises and houses. Its an- 
nual income was estimated to be about 500 million roubles. 
At the time of the nationalization of the banks its deposits 
were about 8 billion roubles.” 

This church land held free of taxation was equivalent to 


Nore.—All quotations in this article are taken from Julius Frederick Hecker’s 
book, Religion and Communism.—Ep. 
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18,900,000 acres. Further, several million serfs on the land 
were not subject to military duty. 

According to this report of the Holy Synod there were 
in the Russian Empire “57,173 churches and 23,593 chapels 
—with 112,629 priests and deacons—550 monasteries and 475 


convents with 95,259 inmates,” 


“Cities like Kiev, Novgorod, Moscow, and most of the 


older cities of Russia were... ecclesiastical towns. Their 
most valued property was held by the church.” 


Under the reign of Catherine II, the commercial prop- 
erties and most of the land which had been largely appro- 


priated to the church by the state was expropriated and 
turned “over to the crown,” and military service was re- 
quired of the church serfs. The state held that what it 
had bestowed it had the right to take back. The high 
procurator—the general executive of the Holy Synod, who 
was chosen by the emperor, was called “the eye of the Tsar,” 
and “his duty was to see that the affairs of the church were 
carried on in conformity with the imperial decrees. He 
held the rank of a minister of state, and was represented 
in the state cabinet, with responsibilities to none except 
the emperor.” 

“The power and range of functions of the high procu- 
rator were extraordinary. Nothing could be done in the 
affairs of church without his consent; no act of the Synod 





This Church of the Orthodox Faith, Located in Moscow, Is Typical of 
the Unique Architecture Peculiar to Russia. We Hope That Out of Their 
Tremendous Sufferings in This Cruel War the Russian People Will 


Experience a New Era of Civil and Religious Freedom 
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was valid without his signature; he exercised his special 
power of veto if any act of the Synod, in his opinion, did 
not conform to the laws of the state.” 

“The fact that the emperor appointed all bishops on 
nominations made by the Synod, and at his will bestowed 
the dignities of archbishop and metropolitan, who in turn 
were called into membership of the Holy Synod, makes it 
apparent that the governing hierarchy and the Holy Synod 
lent themselves as willing tools to the interests of the au- 
tocracy. The state was not slow to use the clergy for its 
advantage, often at the expense of the welfare of the na- 
tion and the church, and the unity which the system prom- 
ised to produce was only external.” 

“The more spiritually minded ecclesiastics resented this 
servitude to the state.” 

“The iron despotism of Nicholas I roused the Russian 
intellectual class to take up the fight against autocracy, 
which, in spite of all repressive measures, continued until 
the old regime was vanquished in the successful proletarian 
revolution of 1917. The Russian autocracy, struggling for 
its existence, enlisted the hierarchy of the church and the 
Holy Synod to fight its battles. This led to the darkest 
period in the history of the church; its unholy alliance with 
the state undermined its influence upon the people and 
prepared the ground for a mass atheist propaganda.” 

There were some great spiritual leaders with clear vision 
and keen foresight who had the courage to voice their con- 
victions within the ranks of the Russian priesthood against 
the unholy alliance between the church and the state. 
Father Gregory Petrov, a remarkable man with a clear in- 
sight into the spiritual needs of the church, warned the 
Russian hierarchy of the evils of a church-and-state alliance, 
as follows: 

“The ruling regular clergy, with its cold, heartless, bony 
fingers, has stifled the Russian church, killed its creative 
spirit, chained the gospel itself, and sold the church to the 
government. There is no outrage, no crime, no perfidy of 
the state authorities which the monks who rule the church 
would not cover with the mantle of the church, would not 
bless, would not seal with their own hands.” 

For uttering these words of the true condition of the 
Russian church, he was “tried for heresy and disloyalty to 
the church,” and his voice was silenced when he sealed his 
testimony with his blood—a martyr. 

While the Russian church enjoyed “official favors” from 
the state for many centuries without experiencing the 
total loss of internal administration and independence, the 
day of reckoning came ultimately. The church became 
the tool of “the unspeakable Rasputin scandal at the court 
of the late Tsar, which humiliated the church and dragged 
it to the lowest depth. . . . The position of the church, 
already weakened by its long servitude under state control, 
was greatly shattered by Rasputin’s unholy dictatorship. 
When the Revolution broke out the best elements.of the 
church welcomed the change, but the higher clergy which 
was accustomed to leaning upon the mighty arm of the 
state was of different opinion. . . . From its very beginning 
the hierarchy of the church was closely associated with the 
secular power, and finally, under Peter I it was definitely 
degraded to a tool of the state. Since the church was pros- 
tituted to autocratic despotism, the ill repute of the old 
regime was attributed to the church as well as to the tem- 
poral power. The alliance of church and state proved a 
failure in Russia as it has in other nations.” 

For more than a decade after the Soviet Revolution “the 
evangelical movement had progressed triumphantly with 
little or no resistance on the part of the Orthodox Church 
or the Soviet Government, till it was checked somewhat by 
restrictive legislation in 1929. . . . The reasons for favoring 
the sectarians on the part of the Soviet Government are 
quite clear. Under the old regime the sectarians were 
severely persecuted; many of them were imprisoned or 
exiled to remote places, together with these revolutionists 
who at present are governing the country. In exile the 
Communists learned to appreciate these revolutionists of 
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the spirit, and when the old regime collapsed and the Com- 
munists came to power they naturally could not but be 
sympathetic toward the sectarians, and in turn, expected 
their support.” 

Regarding the Baptists and the Seventh-day Adventists 
—because of their “historical” position on the noninterfer- 
ence of the church in political affairs and belief in the 
total separation of church and state—the Soviet Govern- 
ment through the department of justice issued the follow- 
ing declaration: ““These sects adapt themselves quite read- 
ily to the common civil Soviet laws and regulations and 
organically unite as agricultural nuclei into the Soviet or- 
ganizations.” 

Thus we have here another proof that the churches which 
refuse to accept political favors from the government are 
the least controlled and administered by the state. 

One more point in evidence may be noticed. “The 
church . . . attempted to control public education by means 
of an extensive net of parochial schools. For this purpose 
it received abundant funds from the state. By 1917 there 
were 37,000 parochial schools of primary education, with 
buildings worth 170 million roubles.” When the Soviet 
Government began to take over these schools which it had 
built and supported financially, the patriarch of the church 
issued the following statement on January 19, 1918, against 
the Soviet officials: 

“That which you do is not only a cruel deed; it is verily 
a Satanic deed, for which you are condemned to hell-fire 
in the future life and to awful curses by future generations 
in the present life. 

“By the authority which is given us of God, we forbid 
you to approach the Sacraments of Christ, we anathematize 
you, if you still bear Christian names and even by your 
birth belong to the Orthodox Church., 

“We also conjure all you faithful children of the Ortho- 
dox Church not to enter into any kind of association with 
these monsters of the human race.” 

In enumerating the wickedness of the Bolsheviks, some 
of the chief complaints were “the secularization of mar- 
riage and the school, [and] the nationalization of church 
lands and buildings.” 

“Both sides prepared for the battle,’ but the Russian 
church went down in a humiliating defeat, reaping the 
bitter harvest of its own sowing, as our historian says, for 
accepting and receiving “its income from the revenue of 
these properties and from state subsidies.” 

If a church organization accepts favors from a govern- 
ment, it must not forget that someday it will have to pay 
the price. It is a mistake to think you can get something 
for nothing. A government would be remiss in its duty 
to the public if it did not supervise that which it supports. 


EDF" ORIALS 


Do Articles of Incorporation 
Mean State Approval of 
Church Doctrines? 


In Aucust, 1944, in the supreme court of Kings 
County, New York, Justice F. E. Johnson gave an opinion 
setting forth his reasons for denying incorporation to the 
American Jewish Evangelization Society, Inc., and Amer- 
ican Jewish Missionary Society, Inc. According to this 
opinion the purpose of the first-named corporation is “to 
spread the gospel among the Jews, to evangelize those of 
Jewish faith, and to do missionary work among the Jews 
in the United States and other parts of the world.” The 
second was said to have as its purpose “the spread of the 
gospel among ‘the Jews in the United States of America 
and in all parts of the world.’ ” 
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From the articles of incorporation Justice Johnson con- 
cluded that “it is a fair inference” that the incorporators 
“are desiring to independently do Christian missionary 
work.” With reference to this, the court argued thus: 

“It would seem as if sound public policy ought not to 
allow the State itself to seem to approve or encourage the 
formation of a corporation whose object is the changing 
of the religious beliefs of a specified group. There seems 
to be a reak distinction between selecting such a group and 
seeking to evangelize generally. 

“Our State constitution says, “The free exercise and en- 
joyment of religious profession and worship. without dis- 
crimination or preference shall forever be allowed in this 
State to all mankind.’ It might fairly be said that that is 
a guarantee that no group will seem to be the object of a 
State-approved or State-endorsed movement to persuade 
that group to change its religious beliefs.” 

Apparently Justice Johnson had some doubts about cer- 
tain phases of his reasoning, because a little further along 
we find him saying: 

“What individuals may do is entirely different, because 
they do not call upon the State to approve of their efforts. 
Unincorporated associations, which do net ask the approval 
of the Supreme Court or the sanction ana help of the State 
itself, ought to be just as able as any corporation to achieve 
the ends that these signers are aiming at.” 

We think the learned justice has overlooked an impor- 
tant point; to wit, that there has been a great deal of com- 
plaint lately in certain quarters that attacks are being made 
upon religious organizations and upon religious beliefs by 
those who have no fixed corporate existence, and conse- 
quently cannot be brought to trial for extreme and abusive 
statements which they may make. We cannot see how ar- 
ticle : of incorporation can commit the State in the slightest 
degree to approval of particular doctrines. Let us repeat 
that we think this decision, far from protecting people, 
might drive underground—not in this particular instance, 
but in others—forces that it would be much better to com- 
pel to operate in the open. 

With reference to the reasoning in certain United States 
Supreme Court decisions involving Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Justice Johnson says that the Supreme Court opinions 
merely mean that “such ordinances as will leave those of 
other beliefs in peace, if they desire to be left in peace, 
shall conform to the law of the land and shall not be dis- 
criminatory. When such ordinances are properly drawn, 
the right of one religious group to force itself upon another 
will collide with this guarantee which the other group has 
of equal religious freedom and the right to the free en- 
joyment of its own religious profession. 

“The prohibition against interfering with ‘the free exer- 
cise’ of religion was in the First Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution, and the provisions in both Constitutions 
[State and National], taken together, seem to promise the 
citizen freedom from interference with free enjoyment and 
exercise of his religious beliefs. The decisions in the Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses cases, therefore, must not be misread to 
mean court approval of the right of one religious group to 
pursue another. 

“No citizen ought to ask the State to give its endorsement 
to any corporate effort which is bound to result in an at- 
tempt to persuade citizens of a particular faith to abandon 
their faith for another.” 

We repeat that granting charters of incorporation could 
not possibly be construed to mean that the State was even 
indirectly sponsoring the efforts of Christians to endeavor 
to persuade Jews to leave the faith of their fathers. The 
implication of Justice Johnson’s reasonings are very broad, 
and we confess we think they are rather dangerous, since 
courts have a habit of following precedents established in 
earlier cases. 

We wonder whether or not all the corporations set up 
and furthered by Roman Catholics and Methodists and 
Baptists and others mean that the state approves the doc- 
trines of any of these groups, or has given government ap- 
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proval for their activities. Maybe the Roman Catholic 
Church is so great and powerful that it does not need state- 
granted charters for carrying on its very considerable work 
of propaganda among Protestants. We have an idea, how- 
ever, that many of its societies have been incorporated, 
which, under Justice Johnson’s interpretation, would’ be 
called state-approved. 

We have only to repeat that we do not think the grant- 
ing of a charter to a religious society or corporation com- 
mits the state in any way to approval of that group’s- 
teaching. 

But worst of all in this opinion, in our judgment, is the 
idea that zeal for proselyting, if so strong a term is to be 
used, is something upon which the state must frown. We 
have absolutely no sympathy with abuse by one man or 
one church of another man or another church, but we still 
believe that free discussion is the best means of arriving 
at truth, and a good way to help men to understand one an- 
other. The same line of thinking that evidently prompted 
the opinion we are discussing is voiced by those who feel 
it is a great mistake to send missionaries of the Christian 
faith to work among Hindus, Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
and others. . 

Possibly the opinion of this court, as the court itself sug- 
gests, will not really hinder the work that the societies wish 
to do; but we hope other courts will not follow the reason- 
ing in this case to its logical conclusion. H. H. V. 


Chaplains for Civil 
Government Employees? 


Circurar Letter No. 287, August 1, 1944, sent out 
by the Office of the Chief of Chaplains, Washington, D. C., 
has the following interesting item: 

“The Director, Civilian Personnel Division, Office of The 
Surgeon General, addressed the following letter to the Chief 
of Chaplains: 

“*The employees of The Surgeon General’s Office have 
greatly enjoyed the very interesting exhibit arranged by 





“*There has also been sincere appreciation for the fine 
inspirational services which he has conducted in our office 
each morning. 

“*The employees would like to know if it would be pos- 
sible to continue these devotional exercises twice a week 
under the leadership of one of the Army chaplains. 

“*Many of our employees have expressed their desire to 
have these services. 

“*The spiritual benefits which these programs give would 
be most helpful to our staff and would contribute much to 
the morale of the group. 

“Your consideration of this request will be appreciated.’ 

“The request of these civilian employees has been granted 
through arrangement made by the chaplain, Military Dis- 
trict of Washington.” 

The argument of those who have contended that the 
Government and not the churches should furnish spiritual 
aid for the men and women in our armed services has been 
that those who are giving their all in this time of conflict 
should not be left without spiritual ministration. 

As we have pointed out before in this journal, there seems 
to be a marked tendency toward carrying on religious teach- 
ing at Government expense in some institutions after the 
war closes. However, this is the first time we have seen any 
reference made to spiritual ministrations for civilian em- 
ployees being given by Government chaplains now. 

We believe that we are on the high road to a state church. 
We feel sure that if and when it comes, it will not at once 
follow the lines of any of the denominations which now 
exist in the country. It will probably be so mild in its 
teachings that few of the so-called evangelical churches, at 
least, will protest against it. We believe that many who 
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are working for this sort of organization would be perfectly 
willing to have it closely approximate the teaching of the 
Roman church, so that body will not object. 

History's lessons show clearly, however, that state churches 
are generally not long mild in dealing with dissenters. 
Religionists with power are not tolerant. Strong convic- 
tions tempt men to use force. The business of the state is 
to be entirely neutral and guarantee to all equal rights 
under the law. 

To avoid opposition and to hide the danger of a state 
church, a milk-and-water religion is being offered to secure 
the approval of all classes. Such a thing will do no good 
to anyone. 

We recognize that many will think we are unduly 
alarmed, but large things often grow from small seed. 
Churchmen of many persuasions are concerned over a vari- 
ety of social ills prevailing, and in their anxiety for a new 
manifestation of Christianity among the citizens of the land 
are allowing themselves to tamper with dangerous things. 
They are forgetting that the glory of this land has been a 
complete separation of church and state. And when we 
say church and state we mean religion and government— 
speaking of both as entities. 

The practice of the virtues of real religion by the citizens 
of the nation is to be desired above all things. The at- 
tempt to find a set of religious rules that will be accepted 
by all, and taught and eventually enforced by the state, is 
to be shunned as a deadly evil. Apparently in America 
we have been free from the domination of a union of church 
and state so long that we have forgotten the dangers of 
such a union. H. H. V. 


A Theocracy Advocated 


It 1s contenvep by a Methodist periodical that a 
theocracy “‘is the Scriptural ideal of a government for Chris- 
tian people.” This periodical says, “Our democracy would 
freely function under it with God’s people seeking divine 
guidance in electing Presidents, governors, congressmen, 
and other officials under God and His law. The only 
change required to make ours the theocracy would be a 
Constitutional amendment to the Preamble, giving full rec- 
ognition to the sovereignty of God and Christ. And this 
we virtually do, then why not formally to the glory of 
God?” 

In the very next article this Methodist periodical 
severely criticizes Rabbi Krauskoff, of Philadelphia, be- 
cause he raised objections to the Sunday blue laws of Penn- 
sylvania, saying: “A Jew, fleeing from the bitter persecu- 
tions of Europe, to the protection and priceless privileges 
freely granted him in the United States, who then proceeds 
to make war upon our peculiar institutions should, as un- 
ceremoniously as possible, be sent back to where he came 
from.” 

If that is the attitude of the advocates of a theocracy 
in the United States, under the new order of things after 
the war, may the God of heaven save us from this so-called 
“theocracy.” 

Recognizing the sovereignty of God and Christ in the 
Preamble of the Constitution, they say, would make our 
Government a “theocracy,” and would enable the Govern- 
ment to enforce all the laws of God and of the Christian 
religion as the will of God. It seems strange that religious 
zealots have such short memories, even in the United States 
of America. It is not so very long ago that the Puritans 
of New England attempted to create a theocracy in Amer- 
ica. They recognized the sovereignty of God and of Christ 
in their fundamental laws and in the preambles of their 
provincial constitutions and charters. They tried to re- 
establish the ancient theocracy of Israel by incorporating 
all the Mosaic codes and ordinances into the statutes of the 
Puritan colonies. The results were anything but gratify- 
ing. Some of the most cruel religious persecutions to be 
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found in history were perpetrated by the Puritans against 
the dissenters and nonconformists. Likewise, the Holy 
Roman Empire recognized the sovereignty of God and of 
Christ, and under a union of church and state, in the name 
of God and the Christian religion, the streams and rivers 
of Europe were crimsoned with the blood of martyrs. 
Every man-made theocracy has been one of hate and 
strife. It is impossible to have a human theocracy among 
sinful and selfish beings. The experiment never did work 
and it never will, until the Lord of heaven, the Prince of 
Peace Himself, personally reigns on earth in the promised 
world to come. Cc. S. L. 


Errata 


Iv tHe FourtH QUARTER, 1944, LIBERTY we wrote an 
editorial entitled “Lutherans Withdraw From the Federal 
Council of Churches.” This editorial was based upon a 
newspaper clipping sent to our desk, which stated that the 
Ohio district of the American Lutheran Church went on 
record “as opposed to even a consultative membership.” 
We concluded therefore that the Lutherans withdrew from 
the Federal Council of Churches. <A _ letter from Dr. 
Cavert, the general secretary of the Federal Council, in- 
forms us that the Lutheran Church of the Ohio district 
never was a member of the Federal Council of Churches 
and therefore could not withdraw. We apologize for draw- 
ing a wrong conclusion, thus making this mistake. 

We further stated that the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America had “removed the name of Christ 
from its former title.” Doctor Cavert also says in his letter 
that the Federal Council of Churches still retains its former 
title and has not eliminated the name of Christ. The arti- 
cle that was sent us mentioned the name Federal Council 
of Churches three times and each time gmitted “of Christ 
in America.” We therefore concluded that the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America was now just the 
Federal Council of Churches, as designated in the news- 
paper article, and that the Federal Council had dropped 
the latter appellation. We regret this very much, and apol- 
ogize to the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. We will endeavor to be more careful in the future. 

CoS 0B: 


NEWS NOTES 


Tere was sroucut to the New Jersey Supreme 
Court in the October term, 1943, under a writ of certiorari, 
a case involving the action of a township board of educa- 
tion in “appropriating money, part of school fund, for trans- 
portation of pupils to and from schools in a neighboring 
city other than public schools.” The majority opinion was 
delivered by Justice Parker, who said in part: 

“The question raised by this writ, and submitted on 
briefs without oral argument, is as to the legal validity of 
a resolution adopted by the Board of Education of the 
township of Ewing, adjoining the City of Trenton, relating 
to the transportation to Trenton and return, of school chil- 
dren. It appears that the public school facilities in the 
township do not extend beyond the eighth grade, and that 
pupils past that grade have customarily attended public 
schools in Trenton or Pennington, the township paying 
for the tuition, and also the cost of transportation advanced 
by parents or other relatives. Previous to July 1, 1941, all 
children so transported attended public high schoois, and 
the township Board contracted for their transportation pur- 
suant to R. S. 18:14-8, the first paragraph of which pro- 
vided that ‘whenever in any district there are children 
living remote from the schoolhouse, the board of education 
of the district may make rules and contracts for the trans- 
portation of such children to and from school.’ The orig- 
inal act seems to date from 1903. ... But in 1941 (P. L. 
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page 581) the paragraph above quoted was amended and 
another paragraph added. In the first paragraph the words 
‘the schoolhouse’ are changed to read ‘any schoolhouse’ and 
after the words ‘to and from school’ the paragraph con- 
tinues ‘including the transportation of school children to 
and from school other than a public school, except such 
school as is operated for profit in whole or in part.’ The 
additional paragraph reads: ‘When any school district pro- 
vides any transportation for public school children to and 
from school, transportation from any point in such estab- 
lished school route to any other point in such established 
school route shall be supplied to school children residing 
in such school district in going to and from schoo] other 
than a public school, except such school as is operated for 
rofit in whole or in part.’ 

“The result, of course, is to provide for free transporta- 
tion of children at the expense of the home municipality 
and of the State school fund to and from any school, other 
than a public school, which is not operated for profit; and 
accordingly, the resolution brought up by this writ provides 
for the transportation of school children of Ewing town- 
ship, not only to the Trenton and Pennington high schools, 
but to certain other designated schools in Trenton not 
operated for profit, but not connected with the public 
school system, ‘by way of public carriers as in recent years.’ 
It is stipulated that the township authorities pursuant to 
the resolution agreed to pay for the then current school 
year the Cost of transportation to such non-public schools 
approximately $859.80 and actually did pay part thereof. 

“We conclude that the resolution under review must be 
set aside, on the fundamental ground that the amendment 
of 1941 is in violation of paragraph 6 of Section 7 of Ar- 
ticle IV of the Constitution, which reads: “The fund for 
the support of free schools, and all money, stock and other 
property, which may hereafter be appropriated for that pur- 
pose, or received into the treasury under the provision of 
any law heretofore passed to augment the said fund, shall 
be securely invested, and remain a perpetual fund; and the 
income thereof, except so much as it may be judged expedi- 
ent to apply to an increase of the capital, shall be annually 
appropriated to the support of public free schools, for the 
equal benefit of all the people of the State; and it shall not 
be competent for the legislature to borrow, appropriate, or 
use the said fund, or any part thereof, for any other pur- 

ose, under any pretense whatever.’ .. . 

“The resolution under review will be set aside, with 
costs.” 

Justice Heher dissented, his argument following the line 
of those who contend that transportation of children is a 
benefit to the children and not to the school. 

We hold strongly to the belief that only the strictest 
adherence to the fundamental principle of appropriating 
no funds for sectarian or religious purposes will keep the 
stopgap shut against the many attempts that are being made 
to break down the practice that has generally prevailed 
and has been so much of a blessing in keeping church and 
state separate. 


Over reapers have all noticed something of the con- 
troversy between Esquire magazine and the Postmaster 
General of the United States. 

In an editorial Collier’s some time ago summed up the 
meat of the matter in these words: 

“What any of us think about Esquire as a magazine is 
beside the point. The point is that a law which enables 
one man in the government to look into his own soul and 
to no other authority and then jerk any publication’s sec- 
ond-class mail privilege is a bad law and a standing 
threat to freedom of the press as guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights.” 

The editors of Liserty are unalterably against: unlimited 
power in the hands of government officials. We hope, 
with the editor of Collier’s, that the courts will eventually 
effectually throttle every assault on the freedom of the 
press. 


FIRST QUARTER 


Some time since we reported that the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky had declared unconstitutional a law to 
permit the pupils of private, sectarian, and parochial 
schools to use the public school buses. Those who were dis- 
satisfied with that decision have been seeking ways to cir- 
cumvent it. 

The Fiscal Court of Jefferson County, in which Louis- 
ville is located, appropriated $500 for transportation for 
both public and private school children. Seven of the nine 
Catholic schools in the county have apparently made their 
plans to use the free bus transportation. Five hundred 
dollars seems a very small amount for transporting children 
to all the schools in a county. We rather suspect that this 
is just an attempt to get the camel’s head under the tent. 


"Tuere was BEEN sent to us by a friend in Rhode 
Island a notice given out by the executive department, 
Registry of Motor Vehicles, of which Wilfred J. Paquin is 
registrar. The notice is signed by Archibald B. Kenyon, 
acting registrar. It follows: 


“NOTICE 


“It has been brought to the attention of this department 
that the law prohibiting the conduct of business by Motor 
Vehicle Dealers on Sundays, is being violated. 

“Section 6 of Chapter 102 of the General Laws reads as 
follows: 

“No dealer shall have open for the conduct of business 
any display room or outdoor display lot where motor ve- 
hicles are exhibited on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday. 

“* “Business,” as used in this section, shall mean the 
sale of, or attempting to sell motor vehicles; provided, how- 
ever, that the storage alone of motor vehicles in open lots 
shall not be held to be display for sale purposes. 

“*Any person or persons, co-partnership, firm or corpora- 
tion violating any of the provisions of this section shall 
be fined not less than twenty dollars ($20) nor more than 
fifty dollars ($50).’ 

“A violation of the above law may result not only in a 
prosecution in Court but in the suspension of the motor 
vehicle dealer’s license.” 

The section of the general laws prohibiting the conduct 
of business “on the first day of the week, commonly called 
Sunday,” may differ in detail, but not in essential outline 
from the Sunday laws that are found in many other parts 
of the country. Readers of this magazine will recognize 
that we have always protested against any kind of religious 
legislation’s being on the various statute books of any com- 
monwealth. 

This notice from the registrar of motor vehicles contains 
a new thing, however. Readers will notice that besides 
the provisions of the law concerning fines, there is a new 
threat. The dealer may have his license suspended. 

We wonder how the registrar gets that way. We wonder 
whether the courts in Rhode Island would uphold this reli- 
gious test. Somebody ought to find out. It is surprising 
what a little authority does to some men. 


Te Loursvitte (Kentucky) Times of October 11 
carried a news item telling of the arrest of H. O. Mc- 
Clatchey, owner-operator of a barbershop, for working on 


Sunday. Mr. McClatchey cut a soldier’s hair and insisted 
he was doing “his patriotic duty.’”’ However, Magistrate 
Shearer did not seem impressed with the defense and fined 
him $14.45. 

A State barber examiner charged Mr. McClatchey with 
doing business on the Sabbath. Roy F. Mouser, the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the board of barber examiners, said his 
organization hoped to make an example of McClatchey 
rather than impose a large fine. The prosecutor asked for 
leniency. 

Section 1322 of Carroll’s Kentucky Statutes, 1930, says, 
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“Any person who engages in the business of barbering on 
Sunday shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

_ Section 1321 of the same Statutes provides: “No work or 
business shall be done on the Sabbath day, except the or- 
dinary household offices, or other work of necessity or char- 
ity, or work required in the maintenance or operation of 
a ferry, skiff, steamboat, or steam or street railroad, tele- 
graph and telephone companies; public service or public 
utility plants or systems, or taxis. If any person on the 
Sabbath day shall himself be found at his own, or at any 
other trade or calling, or shall employ his apprentices, or 
other person, in labor or other business, whether the same 
be for profit or amusement, unless such as is permitted 
above, he shall be fined not less 
than two nor more than fifty dol- 
lars for each offense.” 

We have always been at a loss 
to understand why barbering is 
considered such a heinous crime, 
but State after State has laws pro- 
hibiting barbers from working on 
Sunday. Streetcars can run, rail- 
road trains are not stopped, base- 
ball games and football games draw 
thousands to cheer the players and 
root for their respective sides, but 
the operation of a barber’s clippers 
seems to send some pious folks into 
perfect fits of fear, even though 
they cannot hear the clippers run. 
We say it is all silly. This case in 
Louisville is just another evidence 
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FREEDOM 


By with disorderly conduct because he 
Weldon Taylor Hammond 


If the Son therefore shall make you free, ‘ye shall the 
be free indeed. John 8:36. chief of police, Joseph A. Peters, 
The fields of Mars are drenched in blood 
While mankind sighs for peace. 
“World Freedom” is their battlecry— 
“Intolerance must cease!” 
But hope of lasting peace is vain, 
And freedom bides the day 


Gagnon’s reply was that he was “engaged in an innocent 
and harmless effort . . . and that I was not going to step.” 
It appears that Lieutenant Nelson was in civilian clothes, 
but showed his badge when called upon to do so. Even 
then Mr. Gagnon refused to stop his work. The patrol 
wagon was called and he was taken to jail. He was later 
freed on a hundred dollar bail. 

This case seemed to have stirred the good ay og of 
Schenectady and vicinity greatly, if one may judge by the 
letters sent to the editor of the Union-Star about this case, 
two thirds of a whole section being given to protests against 
the treatment of Mr. Gagnon. While some were humorous 
and some a bit ironical, all seemed to be serious with re- 
spect to the foolishness of the 
charge and the need for keeping 
off the statute books any laws that 
would permit such arrests. 

Apparently feeling that the posi- 
tion of the police was a bit ludi- 
crous, Mr. Gagnon was charged 


defended his right to work and 
talked in a rather saucy manner to 
olice lieutenant. At first, the 


said he would “back” Lieutenant 
Nelson to the limit in connection 
with this arrest. 

But the chief later withdrew the 
disorderly conduct charge, and 
Justice Charles G. Fryer dismissed 
the case. It is reported that the 


that religious laws have no place 
on civil statute books. 


HH. G. Harprrson, writing in 
the Young People’s Weekly about 
the Lebanon Republic, which lies 
near the northern border of Pales- 
tine and is no larger than the State 
of Connecticut, with a total popu- 
lation of around 600,000, points 
out some interesting facts. It is the 
only Arabic-speaking republic in 
the world. It is the first Arab coun- 
try in history to be governed by a 
Christian ruler. 

President Kouri is an Arab 
Christian. When Mr. Harperson 


Til victory is gained within, 
When men as one shall pray: 


“O Captain of the hosts of God, 
Take now Thy sword in hand 

And put to death the cruel foe 
That lives within this man. 

The inner self that holds me fast 
And will not yield to Thee— 

Deal him, dear Christ, a mortal blow 
And set his captive free!” 


Yea, only as each man is free 
Can freedom come to all. 

Self is the greatest foe to peace 
On this terrestrial ball. 

Though laudable the aims of men, 
And worthy to be blest, 

True freedom comes from Him alone 


speaker of the New York State As- 
sembly has said that he “would go 
into the Sabbath law, one of the 
contributing laws under which Ray- 
mond Gagnon was arrested, and 
that he would suggest changes in 
it as soon as possible.” 

If such should be the final sequel 
of this case, Mr. Gagnon’s experi- 
ence will serve the public good in 
the State of New York. 


Vireinta, mother of Presi- 
dents, home of the greatest expo- 
nents of complete separation of 
church and state and of religious 
liberty that our early colonies pro- 


asked him whether or not he 
thought that political problems 


could be worked out satisfactorily 
when the subjects are nearly all 
Mohammedans and the ruler a 
Christian, the president replied: : 

“Why should we mix politics and religion? We all be- 
lieve in freedom of religion and in the separation of re- 
ligion and the state. In America you once had a Quaker 
President, but he got along all right with the Methodists 


and Baptists and Catholics, didn’t he?” 

We don’t know much about the republic of Lebanon, 
but we are sure that one of its foundation principles is 
sounc—freedom of religion, the separation of religion and 


the state. No other one thing tends to beget peace among 
all classes like this recognition of every man’s right to be- 


lieve or not to believe as he sees fit. 


‘We spmit oF sivr Laws is not confined to one 
State. In Schenectady, New York, a man was puttying some 
nail holes in his house on Sunday, October 15. According 
to the Schenectady Union-Star report, Police Lieutenant 


Nelson drove up to the curb and demanded that the house- 


holder, one Raymond Gagnon, stop the work at once. Mr. 


Who sets the heart at rest. 
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duced, has its religious persecu- 
tions in our day. 

In November, 1944, one Theo- 
dore Ross was arrested and tried 
in Norfolk for having his barber- 
shop open on Sunday. Ross testi- 
fied that he was of the Jewish faith and observed his Sab- 
bath on Saturday. 

One of the editors of The Christian Century recently 
said, 

“Denials of civil liberty in the United States charac- 
teristically occur in local rather than in national contexts.” 

This is even more true in matters of religious liberty. 
While the Constitution of the United States provides that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” States 
and municipalities continue to prosecute for the violations 
of purely religious statutes. The state may properly de- 
mand that every working man have twenty-four consecutive 
hours of rest every seven days. The state has absolutely 
no right to say what day a man shall choose to refrain 
from labor or to close his place of business. Whatever 
advantage Sunday has over other days is the conception 
of its religious character which is held by many devout 
persons, 
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